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ABSTRACT 

Two studies that relate to the intergenerational 
transmission of child discipline practices and techniques are 
described. The first study attempted to demonstrate that such 
transmission actually occurs* A sample of 32 Canadian middle-class 
mothers of 3- to 5-year-olds , and the mothers of these mothers, were 
asked to rate the frequency with which they used 5 socialization 
techniques and to react to series of vignettes about unacceptable 
child behavior • There were correlations between mothers' and 
grandmothers' endorsement of the use of praise, reward, and 
punishment as techniques of socialization and the sex of the child. 
There was no striking similarity between mothers and grandmothers in 
their standards for obedience, honesty, and aggression. The second 
study attempted to determine whether disciplinary practices and the 
belief systems that accompany those practices are transmitted 
together, or whether the beliefs alone are transmitted. The reactions 
of 24 abused adolescents to stories about a child *s misdeed were 
compared with the reactions of 24 nonabused adolescents. Findings 
suggested that beliefs about the extent to whxch children understand 
that their misdeeds are wrong may be transmitted from one generation 
to the next. The use of reasoning ^ and the use of reasoning in 
combination with power assertion, may also be transmitted. (LB) 
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How do parents cone to discipline their children In the particular way 
that they do? Why do some parents rely on reasoning while others are more 
Inclined to resort to punitive or power assertive methods or perhaps the two 
In combination? Why do Individuals adopt an authoritarian, authoritative, or 
permissive style of parenting? Certainly society does not provide formal 
training for the task of being a disciplinarian. And opportunities to observe 
the discipline process are extremely limited given that this Is an aspect of 
parent-child interaction that Is generally kept quite private considering the 
Intensity and emotionality that often surrounds It. It can quite reasonably 
be hypothesized, then, that the main source of Information about how to dis- 
cipline Is the example of one's very own discipline experience at the hands of 
one's own parents. Individuals may be power assertive In their approach to 
discipline, then, for example, because they are modeling the behavior of a 
parent. Or Individuals nay be powar assertive because they have learned 
certain beliefs about parenting from their own parents and these beliefs lead 
them to be power assertive. 

This paper describes two studies which are relevan- to the question of 
Intergeneratlonal transmission of discipline practices and techniques. The 
first study waa an attempt to demonstrate that such transmission actually 
occurs; the second waa an attempt to see whether belief systems that accompany 
and may account for different disciplinary practices are transmitted, rather 
than or In addition to, Just the technlqes themselves, 
r*^ Although we hear a great deal about the transmission of abusive parenting 

practices including the use of harsh discipline, there are very few studies. 
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Intergeneracional Transiaisslon of Discipline 
In fact, which hava cried to deaoiutrata that noroal parent dlsclpllna 
strategies are similar from one generation to another. And most of the 
studies that have been done have relied on one generation's reports of what 
the oth«r generation did (e.g., Bronaon, Katten, and Llvson. 1959; Simons, 
Whltbeck. Congar, & Chyl-In. 1991). In our work va hava actually Interviewed 
two generations --mothara and grandmothers- -about: their discipline practices 
rather than relying on reports from mothars about what their parents did with 
all the methodological problems that procedure entails. In the first study, 
then, we Intarvlewed mothars as well as their own mothers about what dis- 
cipline techniques they used. Our aample consisted of 32 middle class mothers 
with children between the ages of 3 and 5 years and their mothers, the grand- 
mothers of the 3- to S-year-olds. None of the mother-grandaother pairs lived 
together so that discipline of the grandchildren was not an experience they 
were sharing on any klod of day-to-day baals. 

We assessed transmission of discipline practices In two ways. First, 
mothers and grandmothers were asked to rate the frequency with which they used 
five socialization technlquea- -praise, material reward, reasoning, threat, and 
physical punishment --the mothers with their 3- to 5-year-old child and the 
grandmothers with the mothers when th^.y (the mothers) were 3 to 5 years of 
age. Second, each member of the <tyad w«s read a series of vignettes In which 
a child lied, became aggressive when demands were not met, and refused to com- 
ply with a maternal request. They were asked to Imagine It was their own 
child In the short story and to s«v how they would react. Finally In this 
study, as a sort of control, we ask«d the mothers and grandmothers about their 
willingness to tolerate the misbehaviors described In the vignettes. We 
predicted that there would be much less agreement between their answers In the 
domain of standards, that Is, In what kinds of misdeeds they were willing to 
tolerate, than In the domain of discipline given that standards are open to a 
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Inc«rgeneraclon«l Transmission of Discipline 
much wider range of Influence experiences outside the family than are dis- 
clpllne techniques. 

A summary of the data having to do with frequency of usage of five dif- 
ferent discipline techniques is presented in Table 1. For three of the dls- 
clpllne techniques there were significant correlations for one or both sexes 
between the views of mothers and those of grandmothers: For mothers and 
grandmothers of girls there was a algnlficant correlation In their use of 
praise and reward while. In the case of boys, tha correlations were between 
the use of reward and the use of punlshmnt. 

Now we look at the degree of correspondence between the responses of 
mothers and grandmothers to the vignette., that Is, to specific stories about 
their own children engaging In specific unacceptable behavior. Here we char- 
acterlzed each member of the dyad as either power assertive if she responded 
to the majority or all of the vignettes with power assertion (e.g.. physical 
punishment, withdrawal of privileges, verbal criticism) or not power assertive 
if she responded to the minority or none of the vignettes with power asser- 
tion. From the second section of Table l It Is clear that there waM a sig- 
nificant degree of concordance In their raported usage of discipline technique 
between grandmothers and mothers of girls, although not for grandmothers and 
mothers of boys. In fact, the failure to find concordance fcr boys Is not 
particularly alarming given that grandmothers, of course, were always report- 
ing about how they would discipline a girl, that Is, the mother In our study. 

From the final section of Table 1 it is evident that thare is no striking 
similarity between mothers and grandmothers In their standards for obedience, 
honesty, and aggression (and an additional area of helping). Their willing- 
ness to tolerate misdeeds In these areas was unrelated. It Is In the area of 
discipline, then, hidden away from public view and Irfluence as It Is. that 
transmission Is most clearly seen. And the present study, In spite of the 
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InC«rgeneratlonAl Transmission of Discipline 
lengthy history of discourse about the Intergeneratlonal transnlsslon of 
parent practices. Including discipline, provides one of the very few 
demonstrations that It actually occurs. 

The second study reported In thU paper focused not only on transmission 
of parent discipline but on the tranraltsion of parent belief systems which 
might be Implicated as determinants of practice.. The question «e addressed 
was whether one generation transmits to the next generation beliefs which are 
relevant to decisions about which discipline technique to use and whether It 
Is these beliefs which are at least In part responsible for similarity between 
the two generations. Simons et al. (1991) have recently presented evidence 
that suggests the transmission of harsh parenting practices Is not mediated by 
general beliefs about the acceptability or usefulness of physical punishment 
as a behavior Influence technique. That la. the endorsoMnt by parents of 
Items such as "Parents shouldn't hit their klda when disciplining them* or 
-There Is oftentimes no substitute for a good spanking* was not correlated 
with the use of harsh punishment by grandparents. However, recent trends In 
parenting research have questioned the extent to which general belief systems 
are Implicated In the discipline process and have suggested Instead that very 
specific beliefs about the causes of children's misbehavior may be the 
mediators of parent discipline. Dlx and Grusec (1985), for example, have sug- 
gested that parents attempt to understand the causes of their children's mis- 
deeds and that the causal attribution, they make wllx determine the discipline 
techniques they ultimately employ. These attribution* Include whether or not 
the child knew that what he or she did was wrong and whether the misbehavior 
was carried out Intentionally rather than accidentally. From these Inferences 
the parent then assigns blame or responsibility for the act: The more blame 
or responsibility assigned the more anger the parent feels and the greater his 
or her tendency to engage In* punitive discipline. Dlx and his colleagues 
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lnt«rg«ner«tlon«l Transnlsslon of Discipline 
of 14 and 19 years. They had been subjected to a variety of abuse Including 
physical, sexual, and psychological abuse as well as exposure to family 
violence and were attending an adolesctne oental health treatment centre for 
counseling. The control group consisted of 24 nonabused adolescents matched 
for age. sex. and socloecononlc status. Ve read six short stories to our 
adolescents describing a child's nlsdeed and asked then to Imagine It was 
their child In the story and to say what they would do,.- In addition, we asked 
them to respond to a series of questions relevant to the story child's kaowl- 
edge and Intention. Here Is an exanple of one of the stories. 
-Your 8-year-old son and his friend have been playing In his room. Your hear 
your son say "I want that toy. If you don't give It to me right now I'm gonna 
smack youl- You step In the rooa Just In tliM to see hla hit his friend on 
the ant and grab the toy. Your son's friend begins to cry." 

In Table 2 are the specific questions we asked relevant to Issues of 
knowledge of wrongdoing, Intentlonallty, and blaoe. and the responses of 
adolescents in the two groups. They were asked to rate the answer to each 
question on a scale from I to 7. with I being -not at all" and 7 "a great 
deal- (or variants thereof). As Table 2 indicates there were significant dif- 
ferences In the ratings of knowledge, with abused adolescents suggesting more 
than controls that the child ought to have known better as she was misbehaving 
and chat she had the capacity to know that what she did was wrong. As well, 
it can be seen In Table 2. which presents the number of times a discipline 
technique was used In tha six stories, that controls reported they would be 
more likely to reason than did abused adolescents who. when they did reason, 
tended to be more likely to combine the reasoning with power assertion than 
did the controls. Moreover, the fact that there was a correlation between 
ratings of knowledge and use of power assertion combined with reasoning of . 32 
(B<.10) suggests that attributions about knowledge could have been mediating 
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Inc«rgen«ration«l Transnlsslon of Discipline 
the use of this particular discipline technique. Here Is evidence then chat 
parent belief systems having to do at least with knowledge (although not with 
assessments of intentional I ty and Judgment, of blame) are transmitted. So too 
are the use of reasoning as well as reasoning in combination with power asser. 
tlon. 

In conclusion, the two studies presented here provide some reasonable 
support for the phenomenon of Intergenerational transmission of discipline as 
well as the Intergenerational transmission of attributions about child mis- 
deeds which may mediate parent discipline. In the first study we found that 
mothers' and grandmothers' endorsement of the use of praise, reward, and 
punishment as techniques of socialization were correlated for either boys or 
girls or both. The use of reasoning and threat were not correlated. More- 
over, we found that when they were asked to respond to a specific situation in 
which they were asked to Insagln© that their child Ud devia;:ed. the grand- 
mothers and their daughters were highly likely to be similar In their approach 
to discipline, being either power assertive as a pair or nonpower assertive. 
This was true vhen they were both dealing with a child of the same sex. that 
Is, a girl. In th« second study we demonstrated, albeit it in a more Indirect 
fashion, that beliefs about the extent to which children understand that their 
misdeeds are wrong may also be transmitted from one generation to the next. 
In this stu<fy we also found that tha use of reasoning as well as the use of 
reasoning In combination with power assertion may bo transmitted. It may be 
the passing on of these beliefs which accounts for similarity between gener- 
ations In the way they discipline their children. Other explanations of these 
particular correlations are possible, of course. 
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Tsbla 2. Nssn seorat on quastions atwrut knovladga* Inttntlon. blsai#, 
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